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PREFACE 


This study is one in a series of 
background EePOLES prepared tor The koyal 
Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, 
designed to provide the public with an 
appreciation of Metropolitan Toronto and 
its government, prior to and during the 
Dio eee hearings.” “Aull Lvsting. on .cne 
background studies appears on the inside 


back ‘cover of #£his document: 


Any opinions or views expressed herein 
are those of the consultants and are not 


necessarily shared by the Commission. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding trom 
University of Toronto 


httos://archive.org/details/39131216070225 


PURBGLCcSArETY. SERV LCES iN 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


A description of selected structures and programs for 
the delivery of public safety services in Metropolitan 
OE ONGC. 
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rendered in the development of this report by the 
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SUMMARY 


This study describes selected aspects of public safety 
Bervices info Metropolivane Toronto and its constituent 
Munvecapalitiesm «The report, deals with policing), 
emergency measures and ambulance services, fire pro- 
tection, building departments and the communications 
network which supports many of these functions. 


EOGLCING 


When the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto was 
established in 1958), policing. was’ the mesponsibilaty 
Speeachtotethe thigheen ereas municipaliiies.0 0 Thus 
fragmentation of service created considerable problems, 
and « after studying the: matter, “amspecialicommiuntee, of 
Metro Council recommended the unification of the area 
police departments. Amalgamation of policing in Metro 
was achieved on January 1, 1957. 


Unlike other safety services examined in this report, 
ie Metropolitan Toronto Police Force does not report 
Powe ebected council, jbut anstead, sissresponsiole 

Love board Om CoMmmussionercs of Polvce eli Ss poard as 
composed of five members, the~Metro Chairman, one other 
Metro councillor, and three provincial appointees, two 
of whom ane Judges, ,and the other usually a private 
Patt Zen tne Board of Commissioners of Police: doyerns 
Bre Conduct and Organization oF -theypolice tones, con-= 
siders and recommends budgets, and investigates citizen 
complaints. The €hairmansof the Board represents it 

an deliberations with the Ontario Police Commission, the 
Police Governing sAuthori ties ef the: Provyinee, and with 
all levels of government. 


jive Metropolitan Toronto Police Force 16 headed” by ithe 
Mawel ofoPolices wholis directly Tespomsl hve mc the 
Beard: ofiCommissioners. of Policey They€hrefr or Police 
maintains liaison with neighboring police forces and is 
responsible for the general administration of the rorce, 
Subjects tosthe policvidirechi vesiOr whe Board of 
Commissioners of Police. 
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The Police Force itself is divided into four sections, 
each with its own deputy chief reporting to the Police 
Chief: The largest section, with over 75-percent of 

the force's personnel assigned to it, is Field Operations. 
The functions of the Field Operations’ Section’ are) pere 
formed on a geographic basis, with Metro Toronto divided 
into five police districts: « Uniiormed> officers, Crantiue 
control officers, detectives and auxiliary police person- 
nei all work Gi avdistricw basis: 


Other police functions are not “organized “into district 
Jurisdictions, but, rather are provided on a Metro-wide 
basis. These include Field Support Services such as the 
Emergency Task Force and the Women's and Youth Bureau, 

the Conmuntityw Services Unie, “Parking Contre Oni weene. 

as well as ‘the Staff Operations Sectionswhich Ms) responauaa. 
for police intelligence, and the investigation of serious 
crimes such as homicide, robbery and fraud. 


In 1973, expenditures for policing constirieuced the second 
largest item at the Metro level. As a percentage of 

total Metro expenditures, policing increased from 9.4 
percent an 96oO “Lo 12.7 percent (iii oi, eect e nom ur 

the Province has given per capita grants to municipalities 
with police forces. “In 1973 the grant’ ior police was 
$5.00 perm Capita which covered l3 75" percenteor Meee ss 
police expenditures for that year. 


While 1t is clear that, the unitrcation “oOrtpoltrce teorces 
in 1957 Has “improved the ‘capacity of the police tovdeat 
effectively with area-wide traffic problems and criminal 
activities, some local councillors have expressed concern 
that the unified police force has reduced contact between 
Ehe force and “tie CiLtrzen. Other concerns include the 
composition of the Board of Commissicners cf erPomrce, 
whether or not there should be greater political rep- 
resentation on the Board, as well as the perceived need 
for greater scrutiny of the police budget by elected 
representatives. 


Current. trends in crime in. Metropolitan TOrOonto are oF 
concern to police officials and the public, and, ere 
discussed in the report. Because crime statistics have 
many inherent deficiencies they must be examined with 
considerable caution. Selected historical and comparative 
statistics are provided but these are largely inconclusive. 
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EMERGENCY MEASURES AND AMBULANCE SERVICES 


The Department of Emergency Measures reports to the 
Execurave Committee.of.Metro,Council. Its major -responsi- 
bility is emergency planning and co-ordination of services 
PAE enctese in “Crisis,situations,-suchvasu.floods.. in 
this regard the Department continually liaises with both 
the area municipalities and several non-governmental 
bodies.such as the, Red Cross and St. John Ambulance. 

Une. Department.1s also responsible Tor-investigating 
innovations in the field of emergency measures. 


AS @etesudt of,thesreport of, the Goldenberg Royal 
Commission on Metropolitan Toronto (1965), the Department 
of Emergency. Services in 1967 assumed responsibility 

fer) the operational control ol, ambulance services. In 
Febuary 1975, Metro Council.decided to establish a 
separate Department of Ambulance Services. 


Tietes te now, increasing, Suppore: tor the unitication of 
all ambulance services in Metro - private, provincial 
and Metropolitan ~- under a single public.authority. 


Provincial grants and subsidies cover a substantial Soortion 
of Metro's expenditures for ambulance services. In 1973, 
these transfer payments amounted to over 90 percent of costs. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


There are six fire departments in Metropolitan Toronto, 

one in each area municipality. Each reports to a committee 
Crete. aLea municipal: council., Although ‘they. vary. cons.i- 
derably in size, the fire departments all perform the same 
functions of fire fighting, fire prevention .and inhala- 
tion services. 


Area fire departments co-operate with each other in the 
Derrormance of their ‘Lire fighting’ respons tbitities! ALi 
have agreed to co-operate in answering border alarms, but 
practice varies in responding to calls deep inside another 
Municipality... The Pare Department of “the City of Toronto 
is the only one which charges for the use of its equipment 
in these cases. 


In fire prevention, the fire departments work closely with 
the buildings department in their respective area munici- 
Palities.’* “In most ‘cases plans Tor Dun dings must “be 
examined by both the fire and buildings department prior 
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to issuance of a building permit, and routine fire in= 
spections are carried out in all commercial, industrial 
and multi-residential buildings. The fire departments 
also conduct fire prevention programs for the general 


public. 


The training of fire fighters is conducted by each area 
municipal fire department. Training facilities vary 
from department to department and there is some shared 
use of these facilities among the six departments. 


Fire department expenditures are financed from general 
municipal revenues. Between 1969 and 1973, the average 
per capita expenditure by area municipalities for fire 
departments increased by 25 percent. On the basis of 
spending per $1,000 of taxable assessment, fire 
department expenditures increased 31 percent in the same 
period. However, fire department expenditures, as a 
percentage of total area municipal expenditures, were 
relatively stable during this period. Using each of these 
measurements, fire department expenditures are higher in 
three municipalities - Toronto, York and East York —- than 
they are in the other three - Etobicoke, North York and 
Scarborough. 


It has not been possible in this report to make firm 
judgments regarding variations in both the level of 
fire expenditures and the quality of service in the 
area municipalities. However, it is possible to state 
that because of the nature of construction in the City 
of Toronto, expenditures on fire are necessarily higher 
in the City than in the boroughs. It is also possible 
that the relatively higher expenditures in York and 
Bast York, reflect the lack of economies of scale. 


In comparing fire expenditures of the City of Toronto 

with the three largest boroughs, two questions can 

be raised. Does the difference in expenditures between 
the City and the larger boroughs reflect inadequate 
service levels in these boroughs? On the other hand, 

does the difference indicate a higher level of expenditure 
than is necessary in the City? A more detailed investi- 
gation than has been possible for this report is required 
to resolve these questions. 


While the borough fire chiefs do not favour amalgamation 
of the fire departments, the fire chief of the City of 
Toronto feels there should be a unified training program 
and communications network. 
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BUILDINGS DEPARTMENTS 


ine Duaildangs department, of the six area municipalities 
are responsible for enforcing and administering a variety 
CE toy lews poe lating tothe satety of busldingssr When 

the new Ontario Building Code (based on the National 
bois Code )ttis: proclarmed, all Ontario municipalities 
Wie oUerate, Under. a uUnirtorm building cGode. However, 

Lae ivauronalw Bunldrng Code: ‘of Canada 41965) as the 
foundation of the building by-laws used now by the six 
area municipalities in Metro. 


Each of the buildings departments reports to a committee 
of council. Because they are concerned with general 
safety standards, they work closely with the area fire 
departments, which are concerned specifically with fire 
safety standards. 


The primary responsibilities of buildings departments are 
plan examination and building inspection. Other responsi- 
bilities include inspection of signs, swimming-pool fences 
and hazardous sites. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A Metro-wide communications network supporting many of 

the safety services described in this report was instituted 
hi “ovo, Using “the central emergency mumber, (EMpare =a es, 
Today the police force, fire departments, ambulance and 
emergency services, the Harbour Police and the Academy of 
Medicine all participate in this communications system. 

The communications centre for the emergency number is 

at Police Headquarters, and is under the authority of 

the Metro Toronto Police. 


The Commissioner of the Department of Emergency Measures 

has been charged with reviewing the feasibility of a 

three digit 9ll emergency number system as an alternative 

to the existing seven digit number. Regardless of the 
Pechnical and cperati onal merits iofeitherusystem, “essential 
political ‘questions remain relating to theicontror of ethe 
communications network itself, relations among the various 
emergency services, service priorities and service juris- 
Gate ors’. 
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Le INTRODUCE LON 


Phase I of the Commission's research program is designed 
to provide both the Commissioner and the public with 

Biv peLectacion OL Metropolytan Toronto and tes Govern— 
ment prior to the commencement of public hearings. This 
report is one of a series of background papers designed 
foe iat DUrDOSe. 


fae puLpose OLrTtUnis report TS "to set out an @nvenrory 

of selected aspects of public safety services and the 
protection and security of persons and property in 
Metropotitan Toronto and its constituent municipalicies. 
The following topics are dealt with in separate chapters: 


POU cana 


Emergency Measures and 
Ambulance Services 


BYre PrOLcectilon 
Buildings Departments 


CommunrCaltons olppoOLt ror 
Public’ Sarery "Services 


Where the service dealt with is an upper or Metro level 
LunceLvonew(e.9 pp Police); there 1s "a Shore comment on Les 
historical development. Otherwise, each chapter follows 
erotaniGard oattern. "a description of the functiom, soi 
analysis of organizational relationships, and a discussion 
of certain areas of concern associated with each particular 
function. Where appropriate, certain information on 
finance and statistical trends and comparisons is 
included. 


The authors wish to emphasize that the purpose of this 
document is to provide a description of selected services 
which contribute to the safety of persons and property 

in Metropolitan Toronto, The areas of concern noted, in 
each chapter are derived from the methodology of the 
research program rather than from an attempt to anticipate 
the detailed concerns that may be raised during the course 
of the Commission's work. 


LL. PULL CEs 


When the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto was created 
in 1953, policing was the separate responsibility’ of 

each of the 13 area municipalities. The reporting 
structure of the individual police departments differed 
somewhat, in that some reported to a board of police 
commissioners while others reported to the council of 

the area municipality. Policing standards, remuneration, 
recruiting practices and manpower per capita varied from 
one municipality to another. No single communication 
network linked the separate forces. Furthermore, such 
fragmentation. contributed to. difficulties. inethesareas 

OF Treensing and tratire -COnerOL acl Osa wviel ioe 


In September 1954, Metro Council, established a special 
Committee of Council to study and report on the advise. 
ability of anifving the police. foreces throughout 
Metropolitan Toronto. This Special,.Gommittee Subpsegquencm 
recommended unification, and its recommendation was 
accepted by the provincial government. On January lst, 
L957), the area municipality police) departinentseaveruc 
amalgamated into a single police ftoree. forsalivar Metron 


The basic organization ‘of the Metropolitanwlononto Police 
has not changed fundamentally since 1957 even though it 
has grown to a strength of some 4,640 men and women, 
3,/60 of whom are constables. In addition, 220 members 
of the Auxiliary Police serve in Metropolptan Toeronta, 
assisting permanent police force personnel in a variety 
of areas including parades, demonstrations, searches 

and disasters. 


A. ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

POLLGING 15 ditterent from other safety services 

examined in this report in that, the Metropolitan vononmee 
Police Force does, not report to;an elected, comer! 

The, Cover om Police, who heads the force, srepanuomeo meas 
Board of Commissioners Of Police. The Board is responsaibae 
for setting policy, whereas the force is responsible 

BOE execuring that policy. 


Le The Board of Commissioners of Police 


The composition of the Board of Commissioners of Police 


is delineated in The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Act, which provides for five members, two to be appointed 
by Metro and three by the Province of Ontario. The 
Metropolitan appointees consist of the Chairman of the 
Council and sone=other council memberor Twotot the three 
Provincial appointees are judges--one from the county 
SOUnLaon some UdiolaliDistrvct "oPmorkoand “one =a epzovanceial 
judge under the Provincial Courts Act--and the third is 
Ostaliy oa Sorivate “cits zen, itas the posttion Ws Not -open 
Lomecunty = judges) iprovinc ial saudges; “nor eto Metropolitan 
Council members,* 


The responsibilities of the Metropolitan Board of 
Commissioners of Police are contained in the Police Act. 
Essentially the Board is "responsible for the policing 
Beaiosieaintenance of law and order in the municipality... 
WoLCch ath Canrires Out (by phe ecving iteeMetropolitan 1ononto 
Pole gh orc]e : 


Pao reo ther boards “of police commissioners in Ontario, 
Die we ietaopGli tan orontc Board meposes ere the Ontario 

PO lvcesConmi1sS1 Ont which stim turn sesponsible “to the 
provinc ralvsso Lucrtor General. 


ASwiacmoecen, noted, the core function of the Board. of 
Commissioners is to set policy which the police force is 
responsible for executing. This includes: 


is enacting by-laws and regulations 
governing the police force for preven- 
tion of neaqlect, abuse or inefficiencies 
in duties; 


- enacting and regulating by-laws for the 
Metropolmtan Toronto Auxiivary Police 
MOUeS Gi; 

- COnS2dering and approving budgets; 

* LN TELA tIng ANVEsSt i gatvons: Of sort zens? 
complaints; 

* reviewing polace Torce*ergani zation; 


reviewing reports of improprieties 
in establishments licensed by the 
Liquor License Board and the 

Metropolitan! Licensing Commission: 


* The provincial appointments are made by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. The second appointee from Metro 
Council is selected by the Council. 


% approving sites and plans feu tise 
construction of new police stations; and 


x approving. rewards, for information 
leading torthe arnest of erimmia Ls: 


The Police Act. states that the Chairman ‘of =the Board is 
to be chosen by an election within the Commission; the 
current chairman is His Honour Judge Charles OQ. Babc hea 

In addition to chairing the Board's meetings, his duties 
include the following: 


Hs representing the Board on (theavyeommattees 
of the Ontario Police Commission dealing 
wi th “Cwadn-ine. Gor peli cerosimcers; 


- representing the Board as a member of 
the Police Governing Authorities of the 
province; 

= conferring on behalf of the Board with 


senior government, municipal and other 
officials on matters of federal and 
provincial statutes and municipal bv-laws; 


* collaborating wrth ithe thier wf Pelice 
and his Deputy in the development and 
maintenance of organization and adminis- 
trative policies; 


ts discussing day-to-day problems of the 
force with the Chiefisof Polaice> <and 


= presenting the Estimates of the Police’ 
Commission to the Metropolitan Toronto 
Executive Committee upon approval bv 
the Board. 


2k The -Polree Foree 


The Hote anoe Titean Toronto Police Force is!headed by the 
Chieieot Police, whe Ts directly responsible to the 
Board of Commissioners of Police. His duties are 
delineated in the Rules and Regulations of the Metro- 
politan Police as follows: 


ES et a 


* Hist ono Judge Bick was the first Chairman and 
was appointed by Order in Council. 


The Chief of Police shall, subject 
to the orders of the Board, have 
the general government of the Force 
and be responsible for its admin- 
istration and direction. 


The Chief of Police maintains formal liaison with police 
chiefs of neighbouring areas through the Ontario 
Association of Police Chiefs. The province consists of 
police zones and police chiefs of these zones meet 
regularly in zone conferences to discuss operations 

and management problems of mutual interest. The Metro 
Police Chief also meets informally with other chiefs, as 
and when the need arises. For example, problems in the 
use of the communications network are often resolved 

in this way. 


The Emergency Communications Network provides the principal 
operational interaction of the police force itself with 
other safety agencies. This network (described in more 
detail in Chapter VI of the report) is under the 

Operations Section of the force as noted in Exhibit II-l. 
Through the network, police from neighbouring municipal 
jurisdictions are often called for assistance; in turn, 
other police can switch into the Metro Police Network 

for similar aid. 


B. DETAILS OF FUNCTION 


Ase 36 jolear -tCromsExhibit. Ii-1,) the Metropolitan, Toronto 
Police Force is a large and complex organization. It is 
divided into four sections - Executive, Administrative 
Operations, Staff Operations, and Field Operations - 
each with its own Deputy Chief reporting to the Chief 

of Police. Because not all segments of each section 
relate specifically to provision of safety services in 
Metro Toronto, only those aspects most relevant to the 
scope of this report are described in detail here. 


by Executive Section 


Tne Chiet: of Police’ has, oni his personal staff), an 
Executive Officer who supervises the operations of 
Information Services, Staff Counselling and various 
other duties as shown in Exhibit II-l. Of particular 
concern here is the Executive Officer's responsibilities 
for Traffic Safety and Special Events. 
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Sorat hewoeneral public, saktetywa training proquamse, fox 
Eenencany schoo) children andy ranreon) unetiomaitn 
Radio Station CFRB and the Ontario Safety League, the 
Pro Drivers Program. The Bureau also surveys all school 
crossing guard locations in Metro Toronto and manages 
thesochoolesafety, Patrol,Program. 


The Bureau's other responsibilities include the prepara- 
tion of various safety messages which are aired on the 
various radio stations. Some of these messages are 
Belaved im languages. other -than Eng lishein order “co 
provide communication with Metro's diverse ethnic 
population: 


Spee aie es personne l.~protect wisiting dignitarios 

and coordinate police efforts in supervising parades 

and other similar events... In the case of visiting 
dignitaries from other countries, Special Events personnel 
cooperate with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP). 


he Field Operations 


Field Operations is the largest section of the police 
force, having over 75% of the force's personnel assigned 

EO acs command, and wisworcanized inte faeverpolicepdistricts 
and the Field Support Services, group: 


Swe ture .Organi zation 


Vet oobi Leon TOrontous- five police districts comprise, four 
times. UnmctOrnlymtrartic, Detective and Auxiilaary.*. The most 
Visible are Uniform Units assianed to preventive and 
investigative duties; these are the men and women of the 
force with whom the public deals most often. Duties and 
responsibilities of other District Units are as follows: 


pistcier, Tratlac Uniteper sonnel: are. specitiealiy 
committed to ensuring the safe movement of the public on 
roacs and highways. Their ‘role 1s not .only to. Facilitate 
sate Lratfaic movement, but @lso\to. enforce, traftic Laws 
Bnd, to anvestigate, traffic violations? and accidents: 


District. Detective personnel are responsible for the 
investigation of all criminal offences within their 
assigned area. They prepare reports on offences, 


¥ SSeS 


* The population and area contained in the five 


Metropolitan Toronto Police Districts are shown in 
ExAibit ITIi-2. 


POLICE DISTRICTS IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO EXHIBIT (eee 
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subpoenas for witnesses, and confidential reports 

for the Crown Attorney. They are responsible also for 
the recovery of lost and stolen property, the execution 
of warrants of arrest, the investigation of all sudden 
deaths and the investigation of missing persons. 
Detectives cooperate with uniformed personnel and other 
law enforcement agencies as the need arises. 


Putwwe ver yerolrce. personnel, a velunteer mqroup; work 
evenings, weekends and holidays on patrol and on crowd 
Sepemrrarraicycontrol. The Auxiliany Polace’rorce was 
formed in 1955 as part of the Civil Defense Organization 
and was integrated with the Metropolitan Toronto Police 
Force in 1962. While operational control over the 
Auxiliary Police Force is exercised by the Metropolitan 
Police, funds for the maintenance of the Force are the 
responsibility of Emergencv Measures Department of Metro. 
The Unit is essentially a reserve supply of trained Police 
Officers with the same rank and structure as the 
permanent force, although auxiliary officers are unarmed. 


Pee rredde Support Services 


Field Support Services is not organized into district 
jurisdictions, as the group provides services for all 
aqistricts. The main units: are the Emergency Task Force, 
Women's & Youth Bureau, Mounted Unit, Marine Unit and 

the Community Services Unit. Specific services of interest 
are delineated below. 


ene fmergency wlask Porce provides: tiot and crowds conturoL 
as well as bomb disposal services. The unit is also 
fentovyed during the stay Of; Visiting dionitapies,, or to 
Supervise parades and other large public functions. 


The purpose of the Women's and Youth Bureau is the 
prevention of crimes by juveniles. As part of its crime 
prevention activities), the: Bureau assists ‘social agencies 
in the Metro area in their remedial activities -for 
Phaedra: 


Once separate units within the force, the Women's Bureau 
and the Youth Bureau were combined in 1965 for reasons of 


efficiency. Historically, the Women's Bureau was that 
particular department of the police which directed and 
managed police women. Additionally, the Youth Bureau, 


formed in 1959, was staffed largely by police women. 
With changing times, however, police women became an 


AS ha 


ular police structure but; eaey 
ively with the Youth Bureau. 
dient to combine the two groups. 


integral part of the reg 
continued to work extens 
Tt therefore became expe 


The Mounted Unit patrols parks, residential and downtown 
; the Toronto City Hall area. This unit 1s 


areas and t ; 
present at parades, demonstrations and strikes and 1s 


responsible for escorting dignitaries. The training 
given to the Mounted Unit is in conjunction with that 
of the Emergency Task Force in riot and crowd control. 


Despite its inclusion in the organizational chart, sound 

in Exhibit ‘II-1, the Marine Unit is not currently in 
existence. If and when established, the unit is 

expected to work closely with units of sthe Toronke Harbour 
Commissaon.in policing.the.harbour area of sMerro Toron bes 


Not) yet. incorporated into the organizational chartwais 
the<recently instituted Community Services Unit., Baliancs 
under the jurisdiction of Field, SupportusServyices ;AGheam 
Community Services Unit coordinates a variety of . 
experimental programs, including two specifically relevant 
here - Community Service Offices and Crime Prevention 
bureaus. 


The gee inary Gunctron .of, theyCommuni ty sseny1 cenOfiace 


is to establish communication and cooperation between 
Dicewoemnun tL yatandsithe=Police,. This una.t 

deals with specific segments of the population where 
potential crime problems may exist. The Community 
Service Officer establishes a communicative 
relationship so that potential problems are identified 


* Policing sin andsaround. Teronte's harbourfrentsares 
is primarily the responsibility of the Toronto Harbour 
Commission, although Division 52 of the Metro force 
Has One bOat which pathols Toronto, lsland tand=stich 
Kivers as the Humber. The Toronto Harbour Commission 
has wo. Lorces: under ts .jurksdiction -, sthesy Harbour 
PolLlce anodstewie: Port Police. The Harbour Police, 
Puce ir imariivy by “the City of Toronto: but partials 
throucgh revenues from harbour operations, enforces small 
craft regulations and performs related police duties in 
the harbour area, including prevention of loss of life 
and damage to property, maintenance of patrols and tower 
watches, and supervision of lifeguards on duty at 
municipal beaches, outdoor swimming pools, Toronto Islands, 
and various other stations. The Port Police, funded 
entirely irom operations of the port, is respon. 
for security and crime prevention in the dock area. 
Homicides in the dock area, however, are investiaated 
by the Metro Police force. : 


ca 


before they become severe. This effort is facilitated 
titough work with drop-in Centres; youth organizations 
Mie sports centres. The aim 1S6ton) the Volice to 
become an integral part of society. 


The Crime Prevention Program was established in 1971. 
Each station in Metropolitan Toronto selected a police 
officer to work exclusively on the program. The objective 
Peco. Concact local residents, ‘schools, community aAssoc— 
jations, church and business ‘groups and explain to them 
matters related to everyday crime prevention. "Home 
PreoLrecticn ,  . Baby ‘Sitting’, and g Lock -VoCUur "Cam. "are 
some of the specific programs currently being promoted. 
More specifically, if an area has a high incidence of 

a crame Of a’ particular type, they publie in thaw area 

is informed of proper protective measures that should 

be taken. 


In order to release palice officers for more policing 
work, Parking Control Officers were introduced to the 
Force in May [964. Fines resulting from tickets issued 
by these officers are collected by the province and 
subsequently are passed to the Metro Treasury as revenue. 


ons FINANCE 


Mio Jo7, “che -year that vpolveing-becamesa MeErrortfunction, 
police expenditures were $12.3 million, the largest 

item of Metro general expenditures for ‘that year. Since 
that time, expenditures for police have ifcreased steadily 
anc in 1973 “amounted *to°S76:7 mridtion, sthessecond largest 
expenditure item in Metro. 


Table II-1 shows police expenditures in 2969eand 1973. 
During this interval expenditures rose nearly $34 million, 
an increase of 78 per cent over 1969 expenditures. Per 
capita expenditures increased almost $14.00, or 61 per 
cent. Table II-1l also indicates that as a percentage 

of total Metro expenditures, expenditures for police 

Grew frome9.4> per cent in P9690 Vbo 12a perecentin JO7 oe 


Provincial government grants for police purposes were 
introduced in the early 1970's. The amount provided 

is added to the municipal unconditional per capita grant 
and Tt “too. Ps related “to-populatzoma “in 1973, the 

Grant for“police was’ $5 /00°per capita’ and covered 
approximacely U3. oper "cént "of pol ce expermircures IniMetro 
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A turtner law enforcement source of revenue! is: that of 
parking and court fines. Such payments made by the 
bebmcare collected’ bythe province and: returned 
monthly to the Metro Treasury. In 1969 and 1973, 
revenues from these sources were $3.8 million and $5.0 
million respectively. 


es AREAS OF CONCERN 


Tne mayor WS Couctural (change! in. pola cing reccurred an ao 
When Whe “area Mmunicipalitv police: forces were: unmtaed 
into a single Metropolitan Police Force. At the time 
of the Goldenberg Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
wocon co (1965), che tonly concern articulated sbeut. the 
police force - and this’ was not €. major lone’ = was that 
the, Lorce was too ‘centralized. It was chear in 1965 
and 1s “still clear ten years’ later that unification of 
the police forces has improved the police's capacity 

to deal with traffic problems and area-wide criminal 
activities. Nevertheless, concern has often been 
expressed by members of Metro Council, particularly 

the late Metro Chairman Albert Campbell, that a unified 
police force has reduced the contact between the force 
and the citizenry. 


From time to time concerns have been expressed about the 
composition of the Board of Police Commissioners, such 
as whether or not lower court judges should be permitted 
to sit on the Commission. More recently, municipal 
pOltticians and the press ‘have suggested ‘that ‘there 
should be greater political representation on the Board 
so that the police would be, more directly responsible to 
elected representatives and therefore to the people. 
While this did not emerge as a major issue during 
imterviews with the Chief<of Police and the Chairman ‘of 
the Board of Police ‘Commissioners, both individuals 
Movedssirat police chiefs in ™hesUnirted ss tates were 

Sto fece 0 political appointment,’ a csituation they felt 
has resulted in political interference and corruption. 


No concern was expressed during interviews with police 
officials about the method whereby the force obtains 

its annual appropriation; they appeared satisfied with 

the procedures by which the Chairman of the Metro Police 
Commission, upon approval by the Commission, submits the 
police budget to Metro Council.for approval yapnthignouid 

be noted that in the event Metro Council should not approve 
the budaet, the Police Act provides forthe Ontario 

Police Commission to act as arbitrator between the force 


La. 


and the Council. Police officials note that this has 
never happened, but certain elected officials have 
nevertheless indicated recently that there should be a 
greater challenge tothe police an their requests for 


funds. 


The major area of concern, however, is not with organiza- 
tional matters (puc, Ls rather with the subject of crime 
trends in Metropolitan Toronto. "Is Toronto a safe Cis 
$6 a question frequently asked and difficult to answer. 
Before such a question can even be addressed, it 1s 
imperative to establish a perspective on public salety. 


E. STATISTICAL TRENDS AND COMPARISONS: 
A PERSPECTIVE ON PUBLIC SA a 


In addressing the question "Is Toronto a safe city?" it 

is first necessary to ask, "Compared to what? Its own 
past? Other cities?" Historical comparisons are 
relatively easy to make, but i£ Toronto is to be compared 
to other cities, then those cities should have a population, 
environment, and social structure corresponding to that 

of Toronto. 


Impressions that Toronto is more or less safe than it 

was; Say, a “quarter of “a century On seven ayy eater two 

ago are purely subjective judgements — and commonly held. 
There are many pitfalls in such judgements, arising EGr 
the most parc: oeromeathe difficulty of matching statisties 
with the status of safety ata Specir be time mined speciexc 
on Miegise 


Crime statistics do not necessarily reflect the status of 
safety, but they surely influence popular and professional 
judgements. And yet there are at least three reasons why 
such judgements must be made most carefully: the category 
into which a particular criminal act falls may vary from time 
to time, from city to city or even)irom policeman to police= 
man: a portion of every increase in reported crime is likely 
the result of increased and more efficient policing ja aia 

some of the increase may result from better methods of statis 
tical reporting and analysis. The point being emphasized 
here is that crime statistics must be used with caution. 


Lee Trends 


Table II-2 is a tabulation. of occurrences Of cértiarnmos 
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the more commonly reported criminal offences in tee 
Metropolitan Toronto area during the years 1969 through 
1973 (the last year for which complete figures . 

are available). With the exception of three categories — 
breaking and entering and the two categories Gr theft = 
commonly reported crimes have been on the increase 1n 
Toronto since 1969. 


Murder remains a relatively uncommon crime in Metropolitan 
Toronto and has therefore been excluded from the table. 
Because it is the most dramatic of all offences, however, it 
is worth noting that the number of murders in Toronto 
Micrescea, trom J9 in 1969, to 45 in 1973. THe increase 

in attempted murders in the same period was of a similar 
Scale: — 9 Jw wi 909..and 341m. L973. 


Traffic offences provide another source of statistical 
information bearing on the safety of a ‘city... Exhibit Tie 
shows some of the motor vehicle offences which occurred 

iio Mem. Opolttan Toronto tn the years 1969 throughi9yee 
There waS an increase in each category, although the 

rate of increase differed among categories. It could be 
argued that the rise in traffic offences is commensurate 
with the general increase in traffic, but a correlation 
with, say, the increase in vehicle miles driven inthe years 
Shown is beyond the scope of this study. 


tie oromeOouwrrahait Crime statistics for 1974, (shown sem 
Geple Ilias, ate a further source of data. Unfortunateig 
no comparison with previous years can be made because 
Pigites are net available rior to 1974, Table Pilea 
Sows tihat Of the incidents..ofcrime on the ‘system in 
1974, vandalism was by far the most common. 


There is little doubt in the eyes of the senior law 

eh Oecovenit woersonne! in Metro that. safety is dradtaem 
being eroded. Police officials interviewed contend that 
in the period when population doubled to its present Suge 
overall crime increased by some 400 per cent. It is 
predicted by police officials that these trends will 
Gontinue. 


te Comparisons 


Statistical comparisons of the incidence of crime are 
difficult to draw: For purposes of this study, attempts 
were made to compare Toronto with certain cities in the 
United States, but certain limitations inherent in the 
data itself made useful comparisons impossible. Meaningful 
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Canadian comparisons are difficult to make for several 
reasons, not the least of which are the scarcity of 

urban centres of comparable size and certain recent 
changes in the format of Statistics Canada Publication 
85-205, Crime Statistics. The new format, introduced in 
1972, omits inter-urban comparisons of offences. Given 
Suen, Limitations, therefore, only two tables of data are 
presented here for comparative purposes, and the need for 
Gare in interpretation is again noted. 


Table II-4 has been prepared from Statistics Canada 
inicormation to show, certain historical” data’ for the crty 
Sr Montreal for the “years 1969 “through 1973.. As woh 
the data on Metropolitan Toronto, the data for Montreal 
is relatively inconclusive. 


Table II-5 allows inter-urban comparisons for the same 
seven offence categories for the year 1971, the last 

vear such data was’ Compiled ian. this fashion by Statistics 
Canada." Again, pthe date &@s inconclusive, but the cable 
does show that the rate of specific offences in Toronto 
was lower than the Canadian average in four of the seven 
categories. 


Table II-5 suffers from several obvious weaknesses in the 
choice of cities listed. While Montreal is comparable 

in size, it has a very different history and 

structure of municipal government. Vancouver, on the 

other hand, is much smaller than Toronto, and is a west 
coast port with a higher number of drug-related crimes. 
Nevertheless, if further comparative studies are deemed 
desirable, Montreal and Vancouver are the only Canadian 
centres large enough to be considered comparable to Toronto. 


While the statistical data is limited, police officials 
stressed during interviews that there are differences 
between Canadian and U.S. societies which are major 
factors in rendering Toronto safer than American cities. 
They pointed out that American history began with a 
rFevolutLiyon and continued with se tradition of violence, 

in contrast to the Canadian situation. Whether there is, 
in fact, a greater disposition to violence among Americans 
than among Canadians is, of course, a subjective 
judgement. 


Police officials also noted that police chiefs and judges 
in the United States are often subject to political 
appointment and removal and that some state judges are 
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subject to direct election. This, too, is in contrast 

to the situation in Canada. It was stated that freedom 
from constant political pressures favours both the police 
and judicial system in Canada. They believe that the 
people of Canada have a more cooperative attitude towards 
their police forces than people do in the United States. 
It was further noted that there is one criminal code 

for all of Canada rather than a large number of separate 
municipal, state and federal laws which have to be 
enforced. 


In summary, despite their belief in the deterioration 
CR o7teny ine oronte, police) officials Maintaim thag 
Compared with Gther centres, Toronto ‘is a safer city. 


os. 


IIIT. EMERGENCY MEASURES AND AMBULANCE SERVICES 


Gn reornuery 11, 1975, a decision of Metre Councis 
separated ambulance services from the Department of 
Emergency Services and created a Department of Ambulance 


Services. The material in this chepter of the report 
rerlects that decision. 


A. EMERGENCY MEASURES 


The Department of Emergency Measures is one of the 

smaller departments within the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto. With the removal of ambulance services, it has 

a stat. complement. of 37% 


The Department has two main objectives: 

* emergency planning and coordination of 
services and agencies in crisis situa- 
tt ons "and 


~“WTinvestigatwon of innoevaetvons in the mired 
of emergency measures, particularly with 
respect to the development of a centra- 
lized emergency-measure responsibility 
for Metro encompassing all emergency 
services. 


ike Organizational Relationships 


The Department of Emergency Measures reports to the 
Executive Committee of Metro Council. However, its 
activities reflect directives issued by both the Ontario 
Ministry Or the solicitor General whiten has the respon= 
Sibility for emergency measures at the provincial level, 
and the federal Department of National Defence. 


An essential aspect of the: operation of this Department 
is its continuous liaison with non-governmental bodies 
such as Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and St... dgohn 
Ambulance. Cooperation with the area municipalities is 
also important since they have either full or shared 
responsibility for several vital emergency services, such 
as fire protection, distribution of “electric power, Yroad 
construction and maintenance, traffic control, water 
supply, pollution control, and Reale. 


24, 


ae Detalls of Function 


The Department of Emergency Measures is divided into four 
functional areas: General Administration, Training and 
Public Information, Emergency Planning, and Public Safety. 
Of the four, the last two areas impact on public safety 
services the most. 


The Emergency Planning Group has prepared directives which 
define the roles and responsibilities of akb munxeipar 
departments and supporting agencies in the case of a 

major emergency in Metro. Emergency plans are periodically 
reviewed tovensure that, they ‘are: applicable, to curzenc 
conditions and available resources. Detailed plans exist 
dealing with the steps to be taken in cases, of specatic 
dysasterns suchas floods, fires, hurricanes, plane 

crashes and pollution-related accidents. 


The Publie: Safety. group conducts~ research,and feasiboi iia 
studies on the development of centralized emergency 
response capabilities for all Metro emergency services. 
Of immediate concern is the development of a common 
emergency telephone number which is to be used throughout 
Metro(a matter dealt with more fully in Chapter VI). 


B. AMBULANCE SERVICES 


Ambulance Services provides transportation and emergency 
Patient care.to the people. of Metropolitan Toronto., 
Ambulance personnel are trained and the vehicles are 
equippea to carry out these functions. 


In £9657 the. Goldenberg Royal Commission: on-Metropolitam 
Toronto reviewed ambulance services in the Metropolitan 
region.) Inpits- report, the Commission concluded that 
"the service is of too vital a concern to the citizens 

to be left an. the hands of private ambulance operationsme 
The report recommended the establishment of a Metro-wide 
public ambulance service and expressed the conviction 
that a central dispatch system was an "immediate 
necessity." 


Accordingly, in 1966, the Ambulance Services Act was 
passed, giving the Metropolitan Council full responsibility 
for ambulance services in the Metropolitan Toronto area. 

On January lst, 1967, the Department of Emergency Services 
assumed responsibility for the dispatching of 


Zoe 


all ambulances in the Metropolitan area. It should be 
noted that while the majority of ambulance services 
were government-owned and operated, there were a number 
of private ambulance operators who participated in the 
service. 


On July Ist, 1968, ambulance services became an insured 
service, and thus eligible for payments from the Ontario 
Hospital Services Commission. At the same time, the 
provincial government assumed direct financial control 
Over private ambulance operators. Upon approval of a 
private operation's annual budget, the Ministry of Health 
would grant the funds necessary to cover the private 
operator's expenses. In addition a formula was applied 
by the Ministry to permit a profit for the private 
operators. 


All ambulance services in Metro are dispatched by one 
central dispatching facility located in the headouarters 
of the Department of Emergency Measures at Davisville and 
wonge Streets. Operated by the Communications Division of 
the Department, this central facility was established 

in 1966 for the Department of Emergency Services ambulance 
dispatch and control purposes. The majority of emergency 
ambulance calls are relayed to this dispatching centre 
via the Communications Centre of the Metropolitan Police 
which answers the EM-1-1111 number (the communications 
network is discussed in Chapter VI). 


Seven groups of ambulance services or concerns, ranging 
in size from 1 to 28 vehicles, provide ambulance 

service in Metropolitan Toronto. Details of these seven 
service groups are given in Table III-1. The Ambulance 
Division of the Department of Emergency Services handled 
50 per cent of alli the. calls “for ambulance services an 
1973, the five private ambulance services handled 25 

per Gem of the calls; and “the Yemainang 25 per cent 

was handled by the Ministry of Health. The Ministry of 
Health also provides services outside the Metro area, 
parcremlarly. for longsdistanee Granger calla; att but 
one of the private services also handles calls outside 
Metro boundaries. 


: Organizational Relationships 


In February 1975 a decision of Metro Council separated 
ambulance services from the Department of Emergency 
Services and established the Department of Ambulance 
Services. 
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The Department of Ambulance Services will report to the 
Social Services Committee of Metropolitan Council. 

Until an appointed Director of Ambulance Services assumes 
the position, however, the Department is responsible to 
the Executive Director in the office of the Metropolitan 
ToLroneco Chairman, 


Relations with other emergency services in Metro are 
Maintained daily at the operating level. Often, for 
example, either fire and ambulance or ambulance and police 
personnel will be called to the same site. Cooperation 

in such instances seems to be the rule. Formal meetings 
are held occasionally with personnel of the various 
emergency services to discuss methods for improving 
Coordination. 


Recently, the question of ambulance services has come 
ecain wnder close, scrutiny. ,-Metro.Couneil hassaponoved, 
in principle, the recommendation made by Woods, Gordon 

& Company, that there was a need to bring the private 
ambulances, the ambulances operated by the Ministry of 
Health in Metro, and those ambulances operated 

Dav eGELy aby, wletno.under 4unLiied -conbrobes The Minus thy 
Of iwiealth. asked aconsulting firm, Stevenson & Kellogg; 
to undertake an implementation study with a view to uni- 
fication of ambulance services in Metro. The resulting 
report and recommendations were approved by both Metro 
Councik and wzLhe. Mini siari, of Health. 


The possibility of the amalgamation of all ambulance 
Services in Metro, both public and private, under a 
Single public authority appears to be a reality. 


28 Petails of Function 


Although all calls for ambulance services are answered, 
not all are for emergencies in the sense that some threat 
co Dt Peore sinvolved."4Of -thes)14 -373 ctalves te whieh “the 
Department responded in 1973, some 59,962 were classified 
as non-Gmergencies. The largest proportion of these - 
45,264 - were simply calls requiring the transfer of 
Satkients -Lrom. one faci ivy to another, 
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Time is of course the critical element in ambulance 
services. Ambulance personnel speak of three kinds of 
time in interviews about their service. Dispatch time 
is the time that elapses between the moment a call is 
received and the moment an ambulance is directed to the 
scene. Response time is the time between receipt of 
the call and arrival of the ambulance on the scene. 
Vehicle service time is the time an ambulance spends in 
answering a call from the moment of dispatch to the 
moment of becoming available for another call. 


Dispatching an ambulance involves three steps: answering 
the Cali. sdentaiying the Jocation, and dispatching file 
nearest available vehicle. Metropolitan Toronto 1s 
divided into three sectors or zones for purposes of 
ambulance dispatch: Central (Downtown) Core; Eastern 
Sector and Western Sector. The average dispatch time 

of an ambulance is three minutes, while the average 
response time is 94 minutes. Approximately 50 per cent 
of all emergency ambulance calls originate in the 
Central” Core: 


Another vital aspect of the ambulance service is obviously 
the people involved in providing the services. The 
Metropolitan Licensing Commission By-law sets the basic 
qualifications required for an ambulance driver-attendant, 
and each recruit passes through an extensive para-medic 
program of 160 hours. Also, there are in-service 

training programs on related subjects as well as continuous 
updating of skills and techniques. New dispatchers are 
given a 70-hour communications program covering concepts 
of mobilization, public relations, radio and telephone 
procedures, and radio theory. 


ee Finance 


Table III-2 shows Metro expenditure patterns for ambulance 
Serv Ges. FOn tie years (1969, and 1973... Provincial grants 
and subsidies for ambulance services are substantial, 
comprising over 90 percent of expenditures for ambulance 
services made by Metro in 1973. Provincial assistance 
indicates a recognition that ambulance services are an 
important part of any overall safety and health-care 
program. 


C. AREAS QF CONCERN 


The major areas of concern are more in the ambulance area 
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than with emergency services per se. Ambulance services 
have attracted considerable attention and study 
recently and to a large extent steps have been taken 
towards resolution of the problems identified. 


in duly @£ last tear, Metropolitan, Council approved da 
principle a report recommending the unified control of 
all ambulance operations, including private ambulance 
seryvicess, The implementation of vunified control of ar 
ambulance services and the move towards new leadership 
are expected to reduce many problems traditionally 
associated with ambulance services. 


The effects of the creation of a separate Department of 
Ambulance Services and the move to unification await 
assessment at some future date. It is clear, however, 
that concrete efforts are being made to update and improve 
ambulance services in Metro. 


A final area of concern and one common to all safety 
agencies in Metro is the auestion of the use of the 
emergency number. This is under review at present and 
is discussed more fully in Chapter VI. 
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There are six fire departments in Metropolitan Toronto, 
one, in “each area municipality. Their fLunck1ions are 
Mmentical: fire prevention and fire: fighting.’ Two key 
activities support these major functions: communications 
and training .* 


im 1973 there were 67. fire stations in Metropolitan 
Toronto and a total complement of 2,866 personnel (see 
Table IV-l1). The largest fire department was that of the 
Sry .or toronto, which had’ 402,00 enefire stations anu 
46% of the fire personnel. The smallest department was 
Pim Fast YOrK, when had 22 5of items ta tiene. and, 5s 

of the manpower. | 


In 1973 the six fire departments answered a total of 
36,244 alarms and 6,528 inhalator calls (Table IV-2). 
The City of Toronto received 45% of the fire alarms and 
Meso. the 1nhalaror cakls. 2 In contract, the nase 

York fire department responded to approximately 5% of 
both the alarms and the inhalator calls. 


Pe ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIUNSHIPS 

The fire department of each of the area municipalities 
reports to, a icommittee of council, but the nature of 
that committee varies creatly from municipality to 
municipality, as can be seen from the following list of 
reporting relationships: 


* Toronto: Urban Renewal, Housing, Fire 
and Leqislation Committee; 


* Past York: Personnel and Pure Committee; 


* Etobicoke: Building and Property Committee 
(Ane Mudie 201 ee) 


* North York: General Committee; 


* Scarborough: Development, Fire and Legis- 
lation Committee; 


* York: Legislation and Property Committee. 


* The.six fire departments an Metro include’ the 
inhalation service as part of their fire fighting 
program. 
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Relationships with other agencies or departments may be 
categorized in three ways: relationships with other 
emergency services at the Metro level (e.g.,police and 
ambulance), relationships with other departments within 
the municipality (particularly the buildings department), 
and relationships with the other municipal fire depart- 


ments. 


12 The Metro Level 


At the Metro level the six fire departments have consid- 
erable contact with the Metropolitan Police, with 
Ambulance Services and, to a much lesser extent, with 
Emergency Measures. Contact with police and ambulance 
is on an operational level in that more than one service 
may be called to give assistance at the same time. For 
example, police may be called to direct traffic during 
major fires,and ambulances will be called if there are 
injuries. To promote good working relationships, 
occasional meetings among staff of the various depart- 
ments and agencies are called to discuss matters of 
common concern. At present, coordination and cooperation 
of the fire departments with other emergency services 

in Metro appear to be good. 


2s iitna sun eupall Relations 


Within each area municipality, the fire departments 
relate most frequently with the buildings department. 
As part of their fire prevention function, the fire 
departments conduct examinations of plans and blue- 
prints and inspections of buildings in coordination 
with the buildings departments. In most instances 
plans must be examined and approved and buildings 
inspected by both departments prior to occupancy. To 
carry this out, good coordination and cooperation are 
essential. 


Fire department personnel believe their participation 

in these activities to be crucial if they are to’ Garry 

out their fire prevention function comprehensively. 
Although some buildings departments may argue that their 
inspectors can do the same job, fire departments insist 
that only those who fight fires fully understand relation- 
ships between building structure and fire prevention. 
However, relations between fire departments and buildings 
departments appear cooperative in most municipalities 
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and are based on the belief that both are contributing 
to keeping the public safe from fire. 


Fire departments interact to a lesser extent with 
public works departments regarding plans for access roads 
and the placing of water mains. 


oe Inter-Municipal Relations 


The area municipality fire departments have three aspects 
Ce sew wonk ben. whitch scontacteoccunus.: Live wailing, 
communications, and training. 


At the present time there is informal agreement that all 
six fire departments will answer border calls (e.q., calls 
that may be beyond a municipality's boundaries but have 
been identified by the caller as within its boundaries). 
Rather than relay the call to the appropriate municipal 
fire department, the fire department receiving the alarm 
will respond automatically. Practice varies, however, in 
responding to calls deep inside another municipality. 


Most municipalities do not charge for services rendered 
LO -anotherymunicipality...The one’ exception is “the City 
of Toronto, which charges at the rate of $1,400 per hour 
per piece of equipment when it responds to calls for 
assistance outside its normal boundaries. The Toronto 
Fire Department believes that this practice will deter 
other boroughs from asking for its assistance except 
when absolutely necessary and will force other fire 
departments to upgrade their own services. 


The Etobicoke fire department also responds to reauests 
for assistance from the Toronto International Airport's 
fire service. 


Formal contacts among the six area fire departments in 
Metro are infrequent, as interaction is largely informal 
and operational. The general consensus among the fire 
departments is that the system of providing assistance 
and relaying information is working well. 


In the field of communications, there is less unanimity 
and less support for the existing system,, particularly 
as it relates to a central emergency number. 


Between one-half and two-thirds of all calls to the six 
fire departments are relayed by the Metropolitan Toronto 
Communications Centre, which operates the emergency 
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number. Callers reaching that number and requesting 
a particular fire department are immediately transferred 


to that fire department. 


Attitudes regarding the emergency number vary amond the 
six fire departments. Basically, the issue is whether 

a centralized communications system can be very effective 
unless it is accompanied by a centralized dispatching 
system. The City of Toronto fire department acknowledges 
that there are certain problems regarding identification 
of fire calls received in this manner but the department 
is working with personnel at the Communications Centre 

to improve the situation. The Toronto Fire Department 
pointed: qubothatesinee well over halp «tne: farevcal is 

are received over the emergency number, it is demon- 
gtrabiy. accepted and recognazed by the®public.| dn -the 
view of the Toronto Department, efforts should hence be 
made to improve it or replace it by another central 
emergency number system, but its concept should not be 
abandoned. 


In contrast, all fire departments in the boroughs are 
Chibieale OL tne, procedure. of receiving. fine calls Via 

the emergency number. The major criticism is of delays 

in response time caused by the necessity of transferring 
the original call from, the emergency operator to ay speciiie 
fire department. Also, borough fire department personnel 
complain that information received via the system is | 
often inadeauate and that calls are frequently directed 

to vthe ~incorrect department, 

Most borough fire departments actively encourage residents 
of their boroughs to learn the telephone number of their 
borough fire department. For example, in some boroughs 
staff members distribute thousands of stickers indicat- 
ing the telephone number of their respective fire 
departments as-part of a public education program. 


The Craiming Of rire Lroqnters 1s a function. perrormed 
by Gach Eire department :)) If ts alsovan area an which 
offictals Ob sche City-ot. Trorontov fire, devartment 
believe there should be more cooperation. 


Training facilities vary from department to department. 
The City fire department has its own large, well equipped 
Fire academy LOT fraining purposes which it has 
encouraged other Metro fire departments to use, but to 
date none has responded. North York, Etobicoke and 
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Scarborough also have training facilities, although 
of a more limited nature. Both Scarborough and East 
York use the North York Training Centre while York 
Upisucesvtraipang tacalities or beth Norrh York ‘and 
BeObicoke, 


Bx. DETAILS OF FUNCTION 


All six fire departments can be viewed as being divided 
nto these. major Eunctional areas: fire fighting, frre 
PeevenL ion, and ytraining.. mM addition,. all Bix weve om 
administrative division, four have a mechanical or 
maintenance division, one has an alarm room division 
and one (the City of Toronto) has a Medical Ofiicer. 


Fire fighting is the major function of any fire depart- 
Ment. Morevthan any Other, thus function has a wa jor 
physical impact on the community. Within Metro Toronto's 
Six municipalities, there are 67 fire stations, each of 
which belongs to a geographically determined division. 

In the smaller municipalities, a particular division may 
have only one station; the large ones generally have 
several stations per division. In each municipality 
there is a main fire station containing the communications 
system for that municipality's fire department. All 
calls are received at that station and relayed to the 
fire station nearest the ‘scene. 


The fire fighting force is organized into units, ‘generally 
known as platoons, which assume duty on a rotating shift 
basis. A typical chain of command would extend downward 
freon G2 aaesStrict Chiel. bo 4 captain "lo lf Ge, orance roe 
promotion is by examination only. There may be slight 
variations in organization from department to department, 
but the basic pattern and interrelationships are similar. 


All fire-departments carry out active fire prevention 
erograms.. In doing so they have a great deal of Gdirece 
contact with the community at large. In addition to 
plan examination and inspection of buildings under 
construction, the fire prevention bureau in each fire 
department also attempts to impress upon the public the 
need for, and value of, good fire prevention procedures 
and policies. 


Contact with the public is undertaken in several ways. 
Routine inspections are carried out of all commercial, 
industrial and multi-residential structures and home 
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inspections are undertaken as a public Service. “stam 
members also speak to service clubs, school groups and 
the like, and groups are encouraged to tour the fire 
stations and to attend such events as fire safety 
demonstrations and Fire Prevention Week activities. 


To assist in the training of fire fighters, several of 
the municipalities have developed certain facilities 

in addition to those mentioned earlier. The North York 
Training Centre has a three-storey training tower, 
Etobicoke has a relatively new five-storey tower and 

an adjoining three-storey fire test building, and 
Scarborough has an open wooden training tower as well 
aS an area for Open pit burning of flammable liquids 


Cs FINANCE 


Fire department expenditures are financed from general 
municipal revenue. Table IV-3 shows fire department 
expenditures in each of the six area municipalities in 
LIOO Andee 5... ibican be seen from this table that “the 
total expenditures of the six area municipality fire 
departments increased from less than $30 million in 
1969 to nearly $43 million’in 1973. 


Per capita analysis is the most common method of analyzing . 
expenditures after the actual dollars are detailed, as 
it is the most conventional way of drawing comparisons 
based on a norm (in this case, population data). 

fable ay —4. shows the results of such an andtlysts. “in 
1969, the average per capita expenditure by fire 
departments throughout Metropolitan Toronto was just 
over $15; the City of Toronto was the only area munici- 
pality with per capita expenditures in excess of the 
average. By 1973 the average per capita expenditure - 
had risen to over $20, and only two municipalities - 
Toronto and York - exceeded the average (East York was 
only pennies below the average). 


There» are Sseveral-problems inherent in per capita analys@es 
however; although the most commonly quoted measurement, 

it teenocrnecessorily the best. For example, the City 

of Toronto has a large daytime population because of 

the concentration of office buildings there. It “is 
reasonable to assume that certain expenditures are thus 
reguired in Toronto which mav not be reauired in other 
municipalities. For this reason, two other financial 
measurements are included here: fire expenditures per 
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thousand dollars of taxable assessment and fire expend- 
itures aS a percentage of total municipal expenditures. 


Table IV-5 shows fire department expenditures per 

thousand dollars of taxable assessment. In 1969, the 
average such expenditure was $5.43 across the Metropolitan 
artear only twa of the municipalities — Toronto andayork — 
were above the averade (East York was again close to 

the average for Metro). By 1973 the average had risen 

to s/.03 per thousand dollars of taxable assessment, 

and Hast York jhad joined Toronto and York in) being above 
that average. 


Table IV-6 shows fire department expenditures for each 
municipality as a vercentage of that municipality's 
total expenditures in the years selected. The expend- 
iture pattern which emanate from Table IV-5 are 
reintorced in Table IV-6. Expenditures by the City of 
Toronto, East York and York were above the average 

wWnae those of ERtobpicoke, Scarboroughe ancehoren York 
were below the average. In both yeas, elo Oo mne bys, 
East York spent more than any other area municipality on 
fare as a proportion of total expenditures. Of the six 
Wonveipalities, North York spent the lowest proportion 
GOietbs budget on fire in 1969, while an 2973 "Scarborough 
spent the lowest proportion. The proportion spent on 
ftresin scarborough. was: just one-halt of—-the- provonuren 
Spent in: Bast York. 


Ds. AREAS OF CONCERN 


The views of the fire chiefs of the borouchs are clear: 
further unification is neither necessary nor desirable. 
PigtiesGaty of Toronto, KRowever,, 22 Ge tele ther tiers 
should be a unified training program and communications 
network. It is further believed that even though a 

Single fire department for all of Metro would be better 


tnanethe: status quo, it would not benelig Cieysor Toranto 
taxpayers. 


The financial analysis also raises certain issues. The 
data’ clearly establishes that, using (three difterent 
measurements, expenditures are higher in three municipal- 
ities - Toronto, York and East York - than they are in 
the other three - Etobicoke, North York and Scarborough. 


Within the scope of the ‘terms of reference Of this-study, 
it is not possible to make any firm judgements on fire 
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departments in Metro without a more detailed analysis 

of their expenditures and their impact on the community. 
However, it -is possible to state that because of the 
nature of construction in Toronto, expenditures on 

fire must necessarily be higher there than in other 
boroughs. It is also ‘possible to speculate that expend 
itures on fire in East York and York are high, both in 
terms of $1,000 of taxable assessment and in terms of 
total municipal expenditure, because of the lack of 
economies of scale. 


in comparing data of the City of Toronto wien that 

of the three largest boroughs in Metro, two specific 
areas of concern can be identified. On the one hand 

does the difference in expenditures between the larger 
boroughs and the City relate to inadequate service levels 
in the boroughs? On the other hand, does the difference 
indicate a higher level of expenditure than is necessarv 
in the City? The data above does not permit answers 

to these questions, but it does suggest areas for 

further detailed investigation. 
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V. BUILDINGS DEPARTMENTS 


Buildings departments have been included in the study on 
public safety services in Metro because they are respon- 
Sible for enforcing and administering a variety of by-laws 
relating to safety. These by-laws exist basically to 
ensure that buildings, heating plants and plumbing are 
safely and properly erected and installed and that 
buildings are maintained in a safe condition. 


Certain other public safety services have not been 
included in the study because they are provincial respon- 
Siviiacires.. ) The responsibility ftor occtpacional satery, 
both construction, and, industrial, is divided between 

the Ontario Ministry of Labour and safety associations 
attached to the Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board. 
The Ministry administers and enforces the provincial 
Salery sactssthrough tts Construction Sarety, Branch 

pe TinGustiival Safety Branch. @ihe Copetruc tion pare ty 
Association, the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa— 
tion and other associations are employer oroanizations 
concerned with safety education matters only. 


ya BUILDING BY-LAWS 


The six area municipalities in Metro do not have one 
“unatorm building’  code.« When, the” new Ontario7 bul ldinag 

Code (passed in the Ontario Legislature on December 2, 

1974) is proclaimed, thev will have, because the Code 

will replace present municipal by-laws and standardize 
inspection regulations across the province. The Ontario 
Building Code has been generally well received since 

it' will Serve to clarify present ambiguities and differences 
in standards. 


Bsseantwaliv, the National _Burlding Code of sCanada 311.965) 
forms the backbone of building by-laws throughout 

Metro. ‘This. code is a performance code as opposed to a 
specification code; in other words, it indicates what 
the performance of the materials used should be, rather 
than indicating specifically what the materials used 
should be. The 1965 National Building Code is the basis 
from which the Toronto Area Uniform Building Code was 
drawn. In 1968 the Toronto Area Building Code Committee, 
made up of Buildings Officials from Metro municipalities, 
drew up the Toronto Area Uniform Building Code specifically 
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for the needs mfr Metropolitan Toronto... Et them pecame 
the responsibility of each individual Bburlding deparee 
ment tc present. to, ts. own council “the Toronto Area 
Uniform Building Code for amplementatron,. ~ Four 
municipalities. — York, East York, North’ York, and 
Etobicoke - have adopted the Toronto Area Uniform 
Building Code’ along with their own specific by-law 

for their own building requirements. 


Scarborough has anticipated-the proclamation of the 
Ontario (Baitding  -Code- (Ball 62). >and has 1umplememred 
the National Building Codée:of Canada (1975), upone wren 
the Ontario Building Code is based. 


the Caty of Toronto uses the Toronto Burldina wey law, 
which is based on the Toronto Area Uniform Building 

Code. Toronto differs from the other boroughs, however, ~ 
in that it incorporates a section regarding fire? sare uy, 
in, ledaqing houses, of which Toronto. has siqniercanru, 
more than the boroughs. 


B. ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Bach varea Municipality maintains, -ts,.own) Tepor eiae 
relationship with its respective council. In all but cme. 
municipality, buildings. departments report to a commitece 
dealing with building and development/property. However, 
only in Scarborough do the fire and buildings departments 
report to the same Committee of Council, in this instanee 
the, Buicdidung, \eare and Leqislation Committee. 


The major external relationship maintained by buildings 
departments is with fire departments in the area of plan 
approval and inspection of fire prevention equipment. 

It should be noted that while buildings departments are 
concerned with general safety standards, fire departments 
are concerned “specifically with’ Lure isatety (s tandanaam 


There are a few unique features within different areaimunwe 
Ccipalities which should be noted. Specifically, an Bastevorr 
a by-law was passed recently which makes mandatory the 
approval of all plans by the fire department, prrorecd 
inspection by the buildings department. Since the 

Borough or Bast York diadynot haveva plans» section 

within the buildings department, it was essentiuak tie 

plan inspection be undertaken by ‘the Fire Departmenus 
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The Borough of Etobicoke fire and buildings departments 
Maintain a relatively cooperative working relationship. 
The planning approval section of the buildings department 
is housed within the fire department. Here plans are 
approved for fire safety. However, the fire department 
consistently urges the inclusion of safety equipment 
above and beyond what is presently called for in 

existing by-laws. The buildings department, however, 
believes that current standards are adequate. 


In Scarborough, a member of the Fire Prevention Bureau 
of the fire department is permanently on staff in the 
planning section of the buildings cepartment as a 
consultant onumatbers OF Lineirtsatety.: sal tenes tbecns ound 
that maintaining.<a) permanent filrevprevention position 
within the buildings department has aided the establish- 
ment of higher safety standards and the resolution of 
cond buchbing.vLewpoints,s» thus: alsowexpedmiang plan 
approviel.i« Scarborough) as; the. only. municipality. in, Metro 
which has this arrangement, although there are other 
municipalities in Canada which have adopted the concept. 


Oo. DETALLES. OF (FUNCTION 


The prime responsibilities of a buildings department which 
relate to safety are twofold: plan examination and 
bil tdind anspection. 


Most of the Buildings Departments in Metro are structured 
in such a way as to reflect the importance of the two 
Functions. All six area MUNniIClpaltties maintain san 
inspection division on section; four of the jsix area 
municipalities maintain a plan examination/regulation 

or buildings permit review section. 


Plan examination usually involves a three-part. process. 
initially, consultation, with the potential Applicant 
eccurs prmlomto. application or a. belong socrm it 
order to ensure that applicants are guided with respect 
to municipal requirements. Secondly, applications for 
permits are received. Thirdly, permits are issued after 
an exhaustive examination of the plans. 


Building inspections take place during the construction 
of the buidding so that building codes are enforced. 
However, once the construction of the building is 
completed, the inspection’ Function Ceases uniess sa 
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complaint regarding the safety of a building is lodged 
with the municipality. In that case, an inspection will 
be performed. Therefore, many old and unsafe buildings 
i.e. rooming houses, may be in existence with no safety 
inspections mandatorily performed on them. It is also 
worth noting that the vehicle of the building by-law 

may not be the one to require ongoing safety standards. 
Enforcement of such standards would require an occupancy 
standards or maintenance by-law. Matters such as 
Overcrowding and maintenance are not generally controlled 
by building by-laws which are designed for a new 
building. 


In addition to the examination inspection functions, 
buildings departments serve other roles related to safety. 
Throughout Metro, the City and the boroughs maintain a 
sign by-law which dictates specifications for signs and 
advertising devices. Field inspectors conduct routine 
inspections in connection with erection of signs as well 
as inspections for deterioration of signs caused by 
exposure to the elements. 


Each borough and the city also conduct plumbing and heat- 
ing inspections. For example, a provincial statute and 
regulation requires each new water heater to be inspected. 
by the local building department, even though the depart- 
ment may have no other reason for being on the premises 
and even though the contractor installing the heater has 
been licensed by all appropriate authorities. 


Other areas of jurisdiction for which buildings depart- 
ments are responsible include the construction and 


maintenance of fences around swimming pools and. 
inspection. of hazardous sites. Within Metro, the 
City of Toronto maintains the most comprehensive 
regulations regarding inspection of hazards. Not all 
boroughs have hazardous site by-laws or conduct 
inspections. 


There are several other by-laws and regulations which 
the buildings departments of one or more municipalities 
are responsible for enforcing. In Toronto, for example 
there is a window-cleaning by-law which requires 
inspection of swing stages and related equipment; there 
1s no comparable by-law elsewhere in Ontario. 
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D. AREAS OF CONCERN 


Concern was expressed primarily in the boroughs about 
relations between the buildings and fire departments. 
This is perhaps natural since both are concerned with 
plan approval and site inspections, the former from a 
general viewpoint, the latter from a specific viewpoint. 


Some interviewees within the City of Toronto were 
concerned that buildings department personnel were 
required to spend an inordinate amount of their time 

On zoning decisions as opposed to inspection duties. 
Other interviewees familiar with the situation agreed 
that zoning decisions did indeed require much attention, 
but they also noted that in any municipality compliance 
with zoning by-laws must be ensured prior to issuance 

of building permits; their contention was that buildings 
department personnel were the logical oneS to become 
involved in such matters. 


VI. COMMUNICATIONS 


The Metro-wide communications network supporting the 
system of public safety has been in use in one LOL Or 
another for about fifteen years, and an upgrading of 
Capability has only recently been completed. Because 
an.alternative communications network - the 91ll system 
provided by Bell Canada --is the current. topic, of;much 
debate, this chapter on communications explores brieriy 
the history of the current system, details.of cunnent 
operations, and certain aspects of the proposed 911 
system. 


In 1957 Metropolitan Toronto instituted a central emergency 
number - EMpire -l-lLl11). (now.361-1111) ... ts, purpose wacm. 
to facilitate the handlino of emergency calls by emergency 
or safety agencies and services. 


Today, the following departments or agencies participate 
in this emergency services number on a Metro-wide basis: 


ey ire Metropolitan Loronto 
Police Force; 


The municipal fire departments; 
2 The Department of Ambulance 


Services (also private ambulances 
and Ministry of Health ambulances) ; 


< The Department of Emergency Measures; 
cd PiewHaroOurm a Old Cay. (On ty ob boromte: 
and 


The Academy of Medicine. 


Subsequent to the implementation of the central emergency 
number, an early problem arose regarding the definition 
of an emergency. The issue was whether the caller's 
words regarding the emergency of the situation should be 
accepted or whether the answering operator should 
interrogate the caller prior to: transferring his ealuaee 
the most suitable agency. 


The following procedures were agreed upon and are still 
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in effect. Anyone calling the emergency number, request- 
ing a specific emergency agency such as the Fire Depart- 
ment of the City of Toronto, is immediately transferred 

to that agency by the police operator. It should be noted 
that in this instance the operator does not challenge the 
Tequest yor «the fealler.,, ,Thus;,) for example, should -the 
caller indicate that he is a resident of Etobicoke but 

for some reason is requesting the Fire Department of the 
City of Toronto, the operator will transfer the call to 
the Toronto Fire Department, regardless. 


When the caller does not request a specific emergency 
service, the emergency console operator determines what 
agency iS primarily concerned, and interconnects the 
calling party with that service. 


A. THE EXISTING COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


The communications centre for the emergency number is 

located at Metropolitan Toronto Police Headquarters on 
Jarvis Street and is under the authority of the Metro 

Toronto: Police, 


The central communications centre is manned at all hours 
by a minimum of eight police operators. At present there 
is provision for a maximum of 14 such operators manning 
14 consoles, and extensions of up to 24 consoles are 
possible. 


The communications equipment is sophisticated and the 

system is updated as it becomes necessary. However, it 

is impossible technically to provide in the communications 
system for a delay announcement which would reassure a 
caller that his call would be answered by the next available 
emergency operator. Improvements have been made in the 
present system to allow police supervising the system to 

be advised that calls are being delayed because all manned 
consoles are temporarily busy. 
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The central emergency number is essentially outside the 
direct control of all the emergency services in Metro 
with the exception of the Metropolitan Toronto Police 
force. Other services can only reauest cooperation 

and information; they cannot directly influence its 
operation. Thus all emergency Services, Wurth the 
possible exception of police, have limited control over 
the auality and storing of information related to their 
link in the communications network. 


The various emergency agencies throughout Metro guard 
Slosely their right tox be contacted=when their sory ice 
is specitically requested by the caller, ) hucthermoze, 
some agencies insist that they always be called in. 
certain emergency situations. For example, both 
Ambulance Services and fire departments insist on being 
called should a person callapse in the street. Police, 
of course, go to the scene automatically. 


Services other than police are concerned about the priority 
allocated to the processing of calls which are related 

to their service and with the delays incurred within the 
emergencv number system. Borough fire departments and 

the Department of Ambulance Services are particularly 
concerned that use of the emergency number increases 

their response times. They believe direct calls to the 
services themselves would eliminate this one step and 

hence reduce response time. 


Bs PROPOSALS FOR AN ALTERNATIVE EMERGENCY NUMBER 


The Commissioner of the Department of Emergency Measures 
has been charged with researching and reviewing the 
feasibility of establishing a common emergency telephone 
number for all emergency services in Metropolitan Toronto. 


The system presently under consideration by Metro is the 
three digit 91l emergency number system available from 
Bell Canada. The 911 system provides for direct citizen 
reporting of emergencies to a centralized answering 
bureau servicing a given area. Bell Canada stipulates 
that as an effective minimum police, fire and ambulance 
must be handled by this bureau. 


The staff at the 911 bureau would be responsible: for proper 
disposition, Of all Jilecabls.. Bell Canada Stresses uae 

fact that the 911 number will supplement existing telephone 
arrangements but will not replace the individual seven- 
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digit telephone numbers of the various public safety 
agencies in Metro. The usual Bell Canada operators 
would continue to be of service should they receive an 
emergencv call. 


the Gecision as to who will man and operate the bureau 

is therefore left to the buyer of the services. Bell Canada 
will train the operators on the use of the equipment; 
however, they will not train the personnel on how to 
respond to calls. 


From the user's point of view, the proposed 911 system 
is not substantially different from the current system. 
The 911 system does offer a more sophisticated network, 
but its advantages have to be weighed carefully. The 
fact that the 911 system employs a three-digit number 
rather than a seven-digit one should result in marginal 
Savings hetime,. 6nd public dentist cation of a..shorter 
number would likely be more common. Both systems share 
one disadvantage, however, in that the territories 
served by both emergency communications systems are not 
congruent with the territories served by the various 
emergency services. 


The real advantages of the 911 system areonly to be aqained 
under the direct trunking of telephone lines, whereby 
calls go directly to the 911 bureau without passing 
through other switching stations. Direct trunking does 
not exist in Metro todays According to Bell Canada, 

if direct trunking were in operation; the following 
features could be implemented: 


. the holding ot scavicr Lor evenvual 
Lracing : 

es the arvsconnectionp or nussance calis: 

“3 easier maintenance of 911 cables; and 

* coiln-free caljane. 


These features would be available at no additional charge. 
(The last feature is, of course, available on the present 
communication network). 


Two features available with direct trunking at extra cost 
are automatic signalling at the bureau whenever a caller 
disconnects and immediate redialing of the caller's 
number. 
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It is important to remember that all these features, 

with the exception of coin-free calling, are possible 

onlv under direct trunking. Adaptation of the existina 
telephone network would be costly and time consumina. 

Bell Canada would require 24 to 30 months for installation 
of the new system. 


Implementation of such a sophisticated communications 
network would reouire prior solutions to a number of 
difficult questions relating to thé control] of tie 
Bureau,relations among the various emergency services, 
service priorities, and service territories. For example, 
some safety agencies, such as the borough fire departments, 
believe that a single emergency number results ina 

longer response time than direct calls to the area fire 
departments. Offsetting this, however, may be a decrease 
in the. citizen “confusion as) to) which number to Galieit atm 
emeroency. All such matters, which are primarily of a 
political rather than technical nature, will have to be 
considered carefully before the 911 system is adopted. 


Background Studies Prepared for 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


e The Organization of Local Government 
in Metropolitan Toronto 


e A Financial Profile of Metropolitan Toronto 
and its Constituent Municipalities, 1967 - 1973 


¢ The Planning Process in Metropolitan Toronto 
e The Electoral System for Metropolitan Toronto 
¢ Demographic Trends in Metropolitan Toronto 
e The Provision and Conservation of Housing 
in Metropolitan Toronto 
e Transportation Organization in Metropolitan Toronto 
e Physical Services, Environmental Protection 
and Energy Supply in Metropolitan Toronto 
e Public Safety Services in Metropolitan Toronto 
* Social Policy in Metropolitan Toronto 


Copies of any of the above reports 

may be obtained by writing: 

The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto 
145 Queen Street West, Suite 309 

Toronto, Ontario 
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